CHAPTER XVII
KING CHARLES'S HEAD

IT MIGHT HAVE been expected that when King Charles left Oxford, on 27th
April 1646, he would have made for some small seaport. It is true that
parliament had the navy and all the large ports, but some of Charles's many
supporters could easily have arranged a passage for him to the Continent, as
they arranged for the escape of Queen Henrietta Maria and the king's son.

Charles seems to have adopted the rather risky plan of giving himself up
to the Scots as a means of continuing the war, as it were, from inside his enemies'
lines. He thought that he might be able to bring over the Scots to his side
or in some way or other to " make himself the arbiter " between Scots and
English or between Presbyterians and Independents. Clarendon writes that
the idea of making himself the arbiter between mutually suspicious bodies
was a fatal obsession to which the king clung ruinously down to his tragic end.

It is very difficult to know what to do with a king if he has been captured
by his subjects after a rebellion. The best thing would have been to let Charles
escape abroad, as William of Orange later allowed James II. to do. Charles I.
would not have been any more dangerous to the Commonwealth than his son,
Charles II., became. Imprisonment in the Tower of London or in the Isle of Man
would, next to letting him escape abroad, have been a reasonable policy. To
execute him was a certain way to promote, sooner or later, a restoration, just
as the execution of Louis XVI. did a hundred and fifty years later.

There was another alternative which, in the mind of a present-day reader
may seem almost inconceivable, but which was seriously considered by many
people then, namely, that Charles should be restored on conditions. The Scots,
whose quarrel with Charles was not so deep as that of the English, were willing
to consider restoration; but so was the English parliament, which offered to
Charles while he was still in the hands of the Scots (having been moved with
them from Newark to Newcastle) the " Propositions of Newcastle." The
conditions were that Charles should enforce the Presbyterian Covenant over
the three kingdoms of England, Scotland, and Ireland, and concede to parlia-
ment the control of the militia for twenty years. When this negotiation came
to nothing the Scots agreed with parliament to receive the refund of military
expenses due to them ; they then evacuated Newcastle and went home, handing
over Charles to Commissioners of Parliament, 30th January 1647. Tlie king
was placed under guard in Holmby House, Northamptonshire. With splendid